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Parti. Introduction 



Sweeney's large volume commences with a 'note to the reader' in which Sweeney informs 
us that he will be following the Jewish tradition of writing 'G-d' instead of spelling it out 
and that he will also use 'YHWH', 'Eloqim', 'Eloqeinu' and other substitutes so as not to 
'desecrate the Holy Name of G-d' (p. xii). 

Most people who have studied the Hebrew Bible for any length of time have run across 
'G-d' but, I have to admit, 'Eloqim' and 'Eloqeinu' were new to me and quite strange. So I 
asked around and learned that this terminology has been utilized in orthodox Jewish 
circles for a very long time. 

It may strike readers as odd that an academic volume exhibits sensitivity to religious 
sensibilities and, I suppose, on one level it is. But on another level it makes sense 
because, as Jonathan St old suggested, if we wish to teach we have to understand the 
sensitivities of our students. 

Sweeney's introduction is nothing other than a 'history of scholarship' and in it he 
mentions both the major Protestant and Jewish contributions to the field of 'Biblical 
Theology'. So, he describes Protestant Biblical Theology, Jewish Biblical Theology, and 
the necessity of a Jewish Biblical Theology (contra Levenson). 

Sweeney suggests, for one thing, that 

For Jews, biblical theology provides the means to incorporate the 
interpretation of the individual passages of the Tanak into an overarching 
scheme that will facilitate fuller understanding of the interpretation of the 
Tanak at large. Such an effort has the potential to provide Judaism with a 
fuller reading of its foundational scriptures. It also has the potential to 
provide similar insight to non-Jewish readers vis a Jewish reading of the 
biblical text that is frequently quite distinct from Christian (or Muslim) 
readings of the same (p. 5). 

Along the same irenic lines, S. observes 

In order to promote a constructive relationship between the two traditions, 
they must learn to accept the differences between them and nevertheless 
view each other as a valid form of theological perspective and practice, even 



though they do not share in the same perspectives and practices. 
Acceptance of the other - and of the right of the other to hold differing 
views - is the key for a harmonious relationship between the two traditions 
(p. n). 

Naturally the two traditions he has in mind are Judaism and Christianity. 

Sweeney expends a good bit of energy justifying a Jewish Biblical Theology and he also 
does a very fine job of distinguishing between the aims of Christian theology and Jewish. 

The introduction concludes with a very useful and important description of the four 
'basic levels of interpretation': peshat, remez, derasha, and sod (and forgive my 
representations of each- Sweeney utilizes all the usual diacriticals and I've simply 
reproduced the simple words). Sweeney goes into considerable detail in treating each 
and readers will be therewith well-armed to understand the methodology of Jewish 
interpretation. 

Part II treats the Torah, to which we turn next. 
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